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EXAMINATION OF THE FORCE OF QUIDAM AND IPSE. 


By 8. H. Tartor, LL.D. [read before High School Teachers’ Association]. 


1. Quidam is more generally used to limit, soften, or diminish 
the meaning of the word to which it belongs. Without attaching 
any definite idea to the word, the pupil generally renders it a cer- 
tain, a kind of. It may also be translated so to speak, if I may be 
allowed the expression, almost ; e. g., omnes artes habent quoddam com- 
mune vinculum,— all arts have a kind of; certain, common bond; 
have a common bond so to speak, or if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion. Here quoddam is a kind of apology for the use of the word 
vinculum, which is here somewhat out of its usual signification 
(Cic. Arch. 1). 

Sed alta et divina guadam mente praeditus — but with a penetrat- 
ing and a/most divine comprehension ; or, with a penetrating and, if 
I may be allowed so bold an expression, divine comprehension. Here 
the qualifying force of quadam falls on divina, which without it 
would be too strong (Cic. Mil. 8). 

Quandam prope justam patriae querimoniam, — a complaint, if I 
may so speak, almost just on the part of my country; where the 
softening force of quandam is strengthened or repeated by prope, 
(Cic. Cat. 1. 8). For the same purpose quasi and tamquam are 
used with quidam 3 e. g., Philosophiam eam quae lucem eriperit, et 


quasi noctem quandam rebus effunderet, — and spread, as it were, a 
kind of night over objects; where the force of noctem is modified 
or weakened both by guast and quandam (Cic. Nat. D. I. 3. 6). 

2. Quidam is used to intensify the meaning of a word, gener- 
ally an adjective or an adverb, and may be rendered far, much, 
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wholly, unusual, pre-eminent, unheard of, and the like; e. g., nationes 
multz novo quodam terrore concitabantur,— many nations were 
troubled by a new and unheard of fear, or by a new fear of which 
one can scarcely form a conception (Cic. Leg. Man. 9). 

Te natura excelsum quendam genuit,— nature made you emi- 
nently exalted (Cic. Tusce. II. 14). 

Verbum mihi deest cum ego hance protestatem regiam; sed pro- 
fecto major est guaedam, — but certainly it is much, by far, greater 
(Cic. Rull. I. 14). 

3. Quidam is also used to give the nearest approximation of 
the writer’s idea, for which he cannot find any exact expression, 
While this use of the word resembles that of No. I. it is clearly 
different; e.g., Milvo est quoddam bellum cum corvo, — the kite 
has a kind of war with the raven (Cic. Nat. D. If. 49). Voluisti 
unumquemque nostrum quasi quendam esse Roscium,— did you 
wish each one of us to be, so to speak, a kind of Roscius — Ros- 
cius being the best term he could use to express his idea, and yet 
that not giving it fully, which fact is indicated by quendum (Cic. de 
Orat. I. 61). 

IPSE. 

Ipse agreeing with a substantive or another pronoun implies that 
the word to which it belongs is to be considered in sharp and em- 
phatic contrast with some other object. It may be translated in a 
great variety of ways according to the connection in which it is 
used; but the young pupil is generally satisfied to translate it 
himself, herself, itself, too often attaching little or no meaning to it. 
Often, indeed, no single word will express the particular, and 
sometimes very delicate, turn of thought it is designed to convey. 

Its relations and meanings may be indicated as follows : ~ 

1. It expresses mere emphasis and is virtually translated by 
throwing stress on the word to which it belongs; e. g., Ast ipsam 
avem contingere non valuit,—he could not touch the bird — the 
bird being in contrast with the knot (Virg. Ae. 5: 509). 

Ductores zpsos primum sternit, — he first strikes down the leaders, 
— in contrast with the herd (Virg. 1: 189). 

2. It opposes a part to the whole; e. g., Fortes late ramos ten- 
dens hue illuc, media ipsa [aesculus] ingentem sustinet umbram, — 
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the aesculus i¢se/f,; in distinction from ramos, its part, makes a great 
shade (Virg. Geor. 2: 296). 

Illum autem, quamvis aries sit candidus ipse, nigra subest udo 
tantum cui lingua palato, rejice,— but though the ram himself is 
white, reject him ifhe has a black tongue — where zpse denotes that 
the aries (the whole) is in contrast with the nigra lingua (the part) 
(Virg. Geor. 3: 387). | 

3. It has the force of true, real, only, genuine; e. g., Opimium 
damnatum esse commemoras, servatorem reipublicae, — you state 
that Opimius was condemned, who was nothing less than the preserver 
of the State, the true, the real preserver (Cic. Plane. 28: 69). 

Opimium cpse populus Romanus periculo liberavit,— the ¢rue, 
genuine Roman people (Cic. Sest. 67, 140). 

4, It has the force of directly; e. g., Omnium rerum natura 
cognita, non conturbamur ignoratione rerum e qua ipsa horribiles 
existunt saepe formidines, — from which directly, without any further 
influence, fearful apprehensions arise (Cic. Verr 1, 19, 63). 

Ipsi amici propter se ipsos amantur,—are loved directly, for 
their own sakes alone, without the interposition of any advantage be- 
tween us and them (Cic. Verr. 1, 2, 69). 

5. It expresses excellence or superiority; e.g. Nec carmina 
nobis ipsa placent ; ipse consedite silvae, — nor do songs even please 
us, highly as we prize them; farewell ye forests even, which have 
given me higher pleasure than other objects (Virg. Ec. 10: 63). 

6. It contains the idea of reverence or dignity; e. g., Has 
herbas mihi ipse dedit Moeris, — these plants Moeris, the eminent 
magician, gave to me,—the value of the gift being enhanced by 
the worth or dignity of the giver (Virg. Ec. 8: 95). 

Hoc ipse Dymas facit, — by joining zpse with Dymas, the poet at- 
tributes to him much greater eminence or dignity than to the others 
named in the same sentence (Virg. Ae. 2: 394). 

For the same purpose ipse is often used with the names of 
Jupiter, and other gods, and leaders. 

7. It is used to denote what is unusual, unexpected, strange ; e. g., 
Quater cpso in limine porte substitit,— four times it stopped on the 
very threshold, the most unfortunate, least expected place to stop (Virg. 
2: 242). 
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Ipse primus manicas levari jubet Priamus, — even Priam, the last 
man to show compassion, orders his manacles to be loosened (Virg. 
Ae. 2: 146). 

Ipse hostis Teucros insigni laude ferebat, — he, though an enemy, 
strange as it might seem, highly extolled the Trojans (Virg. Ae. 1: 
625). . 

Ipsa [Pallas] Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem disjecit 
rates, — she herself; having hurled the lightning, strange as it might 
seem, a very unusual office, that prerogative being claimed by Jupiter, 
scattered the ships. 

8. Itis used to heighten a preceding expression; e. g., Si hac 
templa atque zpsa meenia stare tamdiu potuissent, — if these temples, 
nay, what is more, the walls could have stood so long, — it being 
more difficult to destroy the walls than the temples (Cic. pro Mil., 
33). 

9. It sometimes has the force of mere, only ; e.g., Cujus adventu 
ipso, impetus hostium repressos esse intelligunt, — by whose arrival 
merely, by whose mere arrival (before he had taken any action) 
they know that the attacks of the enemy were checked (Cic. Leg. 
Man. 5). 

Tempus secum ipsa exigit, — with herself alone she fixes upon the 
time (Virg. Ae. 4: 475). So, often, in the expression ipse per se — 

by himself alone. 
~ 10. It sometimes has the force of bodily or in person ; e. g., Ar- 
cades ipsum credunt se vidisse Jovem, — the Arcadians believe that 
they saw Jupiter bodily or in person (not Jupiter in distinction from 
any one else), reference being had to the notion that in the earlier 
times the gods mingled with men, and were seen by them (Virg. 
Ae. 8: 352). 

It signifies also, very, just, precisely, exactly; e. g., quinque psi 
dies, — just five days: id tpsum— just this, this precisely, exactly. 

12. With verbs of seeing and the like it conveys the idea of cer- 
tainty ; e. g., unus abest, medio in fluctu quem vidimus zpst submer- 
sum, — whom we ourselves saw, whom we saw with our own eyes, 
and there can be no mistake about it. 

13. It alsodetermines the character of the act performed, by the 
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person to whom the pronoun belongs; e. g., Ipse pater Daniis ani- 
mos sufficit, ipse deos in Dardina suscitat arma, — father Jupiter 
himself gives courage to the Greeks (and of course they will suc- 
ceed); he himself rouses the gods against the Trojan arms (and they 
can but be defeated) (Virg. Ae. 2:617). 

Namque ipsa [Venus] decorgm caesariem et laetos oculis affla- 
rat honores, —for she herself had given her son beautiful hair, and 
sparkling eyes — But why zpsa? Venus was the goddess of beauty, 
_and whatever she touched or imparted, would of course be marked 
by great beauty and perfection. Hence the character of the act, in 
such a connection, can be inferred from the ipsa (Virg. Ae. 1: 590). 

In all these and similar, examples ipse retains its original force, 
giving emphasis or contrast to the word to which it belongs. But 
the particular shade, tone, or direction which it gives to the thought 
varies according to the subject treated. This the pupil too often 
overlooks; indeed, he generally attaches no correct meaning to it, 
till his attention has been specially called to its study. He knows 
that it emphasizes the word with which it agrees, — but the mean- 
ing of that emphasis he does not generally comprehend. 
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[Extract from a paper, read by Miss E. P. Peanopy, to a Sub-Committee ofthe 
Boston School Board, April 21st. ] 

WirtHin a year there has been a new movement on the subject of 
Education in Germany, simultaneous with that in this country, of 
which the most striking evidence is the speech of Mr. Prosser of 
Tennessee, in our House of Representatives, giving the statistics 
of the appalling fact that ten millions of children are growing up 
in the United States without opportunity for education, besides those 
who neglect the opportunities afforded by our public schools. 

A speech followed, by Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, bringing in 
a bill for enforcing compulsory education by the National Govern- 
ment, whenever the States themselves do not do it; this being the 
only guarantee of the completing of our Reconstruction, as a nation, 
on a lasting basis. 
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Mr. Prosser of course does not allude to the quality of the edu- 
cation he calls for, except in very general terms; but when it is the 
question to diffuse, throughout the United States, the educational 
institutions which governments of the northern section have es- 
tablished in their States, we cannot but pause to ask whether all 
has been gained, by our northern public schools, which it is desir- 
able to spread over the southern section; whether it may not be 
possible to improve as well as diffuse; and, in the reconstructed 
States, avoid certain mistakes the northern section has fallen into. , 
For it is certain that a mere sharpening of the wits, and opening on 
the mind the boundlessness of human opportunity for producing 
material wealth, is not the only desideratum. As we build the 
intellect high with knowledge, we should sink, deep in the heart, 
the moral foundations of character, or our apparent growth will 
involve the principles of national decay. 

In defining education as the acquisition of knowledge, which is 
but an incident of it, we have indeed only followed the example 
set by the Old World; and have hoped that by offering this 
knowledge to all, instead of sequestrating it to certain classes, we 
have done all that is possible. But it is not so, —and it be- 
hooyes us to observe that, in Europe, the most enlightened and 
learned nation does not rest content with its learning, but is in- 
quiring further, as may be gathered from the following manifesto, 
published in the spring of 1869, in a German newspaper : — 

“The Congress of Philosophers, which assembled last year, 1868, 
for the first time at Prague, and which will convene this year, from 
the 26th of September to the 2d of October, at Frankfort on the 
Main, does not consider its task to be merely the discussion of ab- 
stract philosophical truths, but it means mainly to consider ques- 
tions of reform in the organization of human society according to 
reasonable principles; that is to say, according to generally ap- 
proved philosophic truths. The end of true philosophy is not 
speculative play, a mere luxuriating in abstract thoughts; nor even 
mental gymnasticsgas many suppose it to be, but a comprehension 
of the universal intellectual as well as general conditions of human 
life; the study of the laws of human society, and the development ac- 
cording to divine laws, of a free unfolding and advance of human life 
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and society. This true task of philosophy makes it the fundamen- 
tal science above all other sciences, and the Educator of humanity. 
If this import and position of philosophy is here and there not 
rightly understood, it is mainly the fault of the materialistic special 
Scientists who close up the horizon of universal science and life to 
the mind; and hedge it in on the right and left, while they plod 
on in their narrow paths. True philosophy, as an Educator, is 
ever active to clear away the barriers that stand in the way of a 
clear, unbiassed comprehension of science and life in their relations 
and integrity. Philosophy raises the banner not of any one special 
science, but of human culture; and however regarded by the ma- 
terialists of the day as a foolish pursuit, it is the only basis of all 
rightful national education,— nothing less than which has been 
the aim of all the eminent educators of our time, such as Com- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, Froebel; and so far as the general 
convention of German teachers, and the assembly of Austrian 
teachers, build on the foundations these men have laid, they work 
for the same ends as the Philosophers’ Congress, from which they 
are only distinguished in this; that they have special educational 
aims, while the Philosophers’ Congress takes into consideration all 
questions relating to human life and culture, all questions of inter- 
est to cultivated persons and society at large. 

“Therefore the officers have sent a delegate to the teachers’ con- 
vention at Berlin, asking them to take part in the Congress which 
is to assemble at Frankfort on the Main, to aid, by word and writ- 
ing, in solving the educational problems of the present time; the 
most prominent of which are the completing and remodelling of 
the public schools, especially the establishing and reorganizing of 
KINDERGARTENS, in accordance with the spirit of Froebel. Another 
problem to be solved is the establishing of a philosophical normal 
school for the training of educators and teachers, by which not 
only a remodelling and improvement of the primary, but also of 
the high schools shall be attained; and finally, they will ask for 
an improvement in female education, in accordance with the de- 
mands of the present time, and the vocation of the female sex. 

“ As these points are felt to be of importance by every thinking 
educator, it is believed that all the teachers will meet with confi- 
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dence and good-will, a convention of thinking friends of humanity, 
to devise means for its welfare. Such a convention the Philos- 
ophers’ Congress seems to be.” 

In answer to this was issued by the permanent business com- 
mittee of the teachers’ convention at Berlin, the following call: — 

“The thought which animates our present time is the reformation 
of social conditions on the bases of adequate political and social 
legislation; and no demand is more pressing than the reform of 
public education, in accordance with these aims. Whatever ex- 
cellence our public school system, as a means of instruction, may 
have attained, the general education which it gives does not come 
near to fulfilling the demands of our time; because it is not ad- 
equate to give that firm moral basis to every member of the community, 
without which a great and strong nationality, truly humane general 
conditions of society, are impossible. The newera that we approach 
needs better men; and these can only be expected to come by a 
truer method of education. 

“Tn the beginning of our century, education needed a new im- 
pulse; and it was given by Pestalozzi and Fichte, who broke the 
road for a national education of Germany. But the question, what 
is the true humane mode of education, applicable to all men every- 
where, comes up anew, and asks for the right means to fulfil its 
mission. 

“Friedrich Froebel, the great educational reformer of our era, in 
his system of education, promises these means. But, as yet, his 
method has been only partly and inadequately carried out in the 
widely increasing kindergartens. It asks for a thorough investiga- 
tion, on the part of scientific men, of the principles on which it is 
based; and if its claims prove to be well founded, it should be 
recommended to all governments and communities, and its adoption 
decreed. In view of the great importance of this question, an 
educational committee, which counts eminent scientific men among 
its members, was formed last year in Berlin, during the teachers’ 
convention, for the purpose of taking the matter into consideration ; 
and they are invited to attend the Philosophers’ Congress as mem- 
bers, taking active part in it, discussing the general educational 
questions, and devising means to establish a central normal 
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school, for the education of male and female teachers, who may 
meet all the demands of our time in all directions; and an address 
to the government and school authorities of Germany, for the re- 
form of the normal schools, will be submitted for discussion.”— 
(Signed by the business committee.) 


BertHa VON MARENHOLZ Buiow, Berlin. 

J. H. Ficute, Prof. of Philosophy, Stuttgard. 

T. Gorcon, K. K. Evang, School Director, Prague. 
Dr. W. Lanes, School Director, Hamburg. 
FREIHERR VON LEONHARDE, Prof. of Phil., Prague. 
I. Sanz pet Rio, Prof. Hist. and Phil., Madrid. 
T. H. Souttermakt, Prof. at Heidelberg. 

G. TitpecHien, Prof. Phil., Brussells. 


We have given these two articles in full, because we cannot bet- 
ter express the wants of our own country and time. And we 
would call attention to a fact most uncommon in Germany, viz. 
that a woman heads the names on this business committee. This 
lady, the free apostle as well as disciple of Froebel, has, since the 
death of her friend and master, succeeded in getting removed 
the injunction against kindergartens, once laid in Prussia by rea- 
son of a prejudice against a relative of his name who was a mere 
political agitator; and since then she has spread Kindergartens 
not only into Germany, but into Belgium, France, Switzerland and 
Italy; and, several years since, founded a normal school for Kin- 
dergarten teachers in Berlin, and an association to support it, and 
where she gives her services gratuitously. She was asked to lec- 
ture and explain, four afternoons in the week, at the Congress at 
Frankfort; and with such effect, that Prof. von Fichte, in his Report, 
gives to Froebel’s method the praise of being the most advanced 
word on the subject of human education. 

This may surprise those who do not understand — and many 
do not seem to take the idea — that the child’s play which is the 
instrumentality Froebel uses, ts organized by the superintending 
intelligence of the kindergarten, to develop the intellect in the or- 
der of external nature, as well as keep the heart in innocence, and 
train the will to vindicate its origin in the First Cause. For 
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human will is not an essentially lawless force, though while it is 
ignorant of nature’s laws of order, it must needs produce disorder, 
in its blind attempts to realize itself. It is essentially the princi- 
ple of order, inasmuch as it “lives, moves and has its being in 
God”; its complete development is an art which is upon every 
plane of activity the human image of God’s creativeness; and 
every child, therefore, should be treated as an embryo artist. 

The fine eye of Froebel, watching the infant man in the arms 
of its mother (as it is assisted by the caressings of her instinctive 
love to take possession of its organs of sense, and limbs), de- 
tected that it is the divine method of education, to awaken and 
vivify the spirit laid to sleep in nature at birth, by a genial calling 
forth of the inward powers upon the lines of eternal law as dis- 
played in the forms of nature individualized and then combining 
into even more comprehensive unities of life. He made it the 
work of his long lifetime to devise what should be a series of 
delightful plays for the growing child, none the less delightful 
because by being orderly they serve the highest intellectual uses, 
and make not only material, but moral order habitual, and reli- 
gious worship experimental before the age of abstraction begins. 

Symmetry of form is for the eye what rhythm is for the ear; and 
quite as manifestly develops the intellect, leading out the powers 
of perception to lovingly examine, and in the end individualize each 
separate thing that goes to form use and beauty. It would take a 
whole course of lectures, analyzing the human being on the one 
side, and external nature on the other, to do justice to Froebel’s 
method in detail. And yet to appreciate the detail can alone open 
up the mind into the whole scope of his philosophy, and sound its 
depths, showing that the Father of all educates His children by 
displaying Himself in analysis, as it were, in the beauteous forms 
of things which are the words of His conversation withthem. It 
is true no solitary soul of man could understand this august symbo] 
of nature without the human interpreter. But the human interpreter 
is ever at hand. No human being is isolated, can be solitary ; 
necessarily every child is in the care of adults, whose happiness as 
well as duty it is (whether they know it or not) to see to it that 
the child is not left to a chaos of chance impressions, which is 
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painful as well as bewildering, paralyzing ; but that his mind be 
educated by order into order. Activity is spontaneous in children, 
but orderly activity needs the direction of others. Nor is there 
any weakness to be feared from a judicious care, which is not 
mere fondness and indulgence, as some persons fear. Because a 
child is dependent on others to Zearn to walk, he does not forever 
need help to walk; and so no one need fear that because a child 
needs help to learn to think in order, and with delight, his 
spontaneity of independent thought will be superseded! In both 
cases, what the adult does, is to give the child faith in his own 
powers, and joy in their exercise. In both cases this is done by 
giving him but one or two steps to take at first, by cheering him on 
with sympathy, and throwing the arms of love about him to save 
him from discouraging falls. This faith in himself is always nec- 
essary, as every mother knows, in order to induce the little child 
to say to the mountain of its body, be removed and set down in 
another place, which is a feat that proves the causal power within 
the child to be more than a match for the gravitation of the earth. 
And, by help of human sympathy, the growth of his bodily and men- 
tal powers is accompanied by happy heart experience, rounding out 
his life into human fulness, such as has no analogy in the narrow 
life of lower animals, as the chicken for instance, which runs about 
of itself as soon as it is out of its shell. The chicken, and every 
low form of life, is created with a certain knowledge called instinct, 
which enables it to fill its little sphere from the beginning per- 
fectly ; but the human being, at birth the most helpless of animated 
creatures and knowing nothing, has, by reason of its infinite depen- 
dencies on its fellow-creatures, a pledge of an immortality of lov- 
ing communion with them, which is boundless overpayment for in- 
fantile dependence, though the dependence puts every one at the 
mercy of others for the whole period of infancy, and risks his mak- 
ing moral mistakes, which may cause suffering for “the forever of 
this world.” It is well to look this stern fact in the face, since 
nothing else can so stimulate every generous mind to seek the se- 
cret of true education, and act accordingly toward the coming 
generation. 

The human being is a strictly immense force of will underlying 
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a sensibility, or heart, with commensurate susceptibilities of pain 
and capacities of enjoyment. This will, which has been defined 
power to change, is never dormant except by reason of disease; and 
solicits guidance by its first aimless manifestations of tearing up 
and knocking down; bat which easily can be led, in its very first 
play, to construct symmetrically and produce effects, delightful if 
not beneficial to itself and others. In doing so, the mind grows, and 
resolves the chaos around it into order and beauty, for “ knowledge,” 
by such employment of the active powers “entereth,” as well at 
least as by “suffering,” and I think a great deal better. 

It is absolutely a new method of what is called Education to be- 
gin with organizing play; that is, with employing the forces of the 
child from the first, in successful production of effect. The idea has 
hitherto been, that it is necessary to paralyze play in order to produce 
anattentive mind. But the child is always attending to what it is play- 
ing with; and Froebel’s plan is to go to the child where he is, and 
help this play so that it shall be successful in its aim, and thus lead 
to a profitable examination of the playthings; which will be so se- 
lected and manipulated by the child as to produce combinations which 
in their turn shall so please the fancy that the mind may be at- 
tracted to analyze them, and realize the laws of their organization. 

What they make, must therefore be pleasing in itself to the child- 
ish mind, as expressing some form either of life or of beauty which 
is within its own compass of fancy; and it is a great means of 
development, to produce a regular series of beautiful forms, for which 
all Froebel’s occupations provide. In order that the child may act 
from within outwards as a habit, he entirely forbids patterns and 
copying; and the educator suggests, step by step, what the child 
should do; who, therefore, has to act from his own thought, though 
it be a suggested thought; soon he will act from original thought. 
But if the educator is careful to let him proceed strictly accord- 
ing to the law of combining opposites, and misses no connections ; 
using as elemental forms the simplest; first, the ball; then, the cube; 
then the cylinder, which combines these two; then the cube divided 
into smaller cubes, and sometimes into oblongs; then their em- 
bodied surfaces; and these divided into triangles, right-angled, 
isosceles, scalene, obtuse-angled; then the lines of the edges, em- 
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bodied in sticks, then the points also embodied; then circles, and 
parts of circles, embodied in rings and arcs,—leading the child 
with all these various materials, also with paper folded and cut, to 
make many series of relative forms, it is wonderful and beautiful 
to see how entirely the mind is interested, and how clearly devel- 
oped; what exquisite manipulation is produced; what love of 
order and beauty; what neatness; what appreciation of material; 
what self-respect without self-conceit; what industry; how inven- 
tion is stimulated; and what solid foundation is given for knowl- 
edge, by the habit of comparing, measuring; and last, not least, 
numbering; occasionally analyzing the work done, which children 
like to do, and which often leads them to spontaneous repetitions, 
that perfect their manipulation. Between the ycars of three and 
seven (the kindergarten age, according to the judgment of Froe- 
bel), children may become veritable little artists; and while the 
brain is never strained to any abstract thought, they become, as it 
were, concrete scientists too, — geometricians and arithmeticians; 
and have thoroughly learnt the virtue of conditions and laws, — 
and thus are put into first-rate order to learn the arbitrary signs 
of things, without being made the fools of words; and to analyze 
material objects in so profound a way, as to see God beyond the 
phenomena of nature. 

For, in cutting, for instance, single squares of paper into a thou- 
sand different forms, which are found to be all perfectly symmetri- 
cal, and of wondrous beauty, if, and only if, the child has com- 
plied, in every instance, with certain conditions of folding the 
paper, he learns that the immaterial is of vastly move importance 
than the material factor of the “thing of beauty,” that he has him- 
self made; and hence when he shall see “a thing of beauty” in 
nature, he will easily recognize, on the bare suggestion of the edu- 
cator, the immaterial factor, of whose creative thoughts it is the 
exponent, — and so nature, instead of being an opaque veil, shut- 
ting out the creative intelligence, becomes simr}y God’s expression 
of himself to this apprehending child. Is not this the true method 


of educating this image of God into a reverent consciousness of 
himself as such ? 
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READING. 


VocaL reading is the art by which one utters words which exist 
upon the written or printed page before him. This is a// that a 
beginner does, all which many who commenced long ago yet do. 
But good reading means much more than this. 

To be a good reader, one’s voice must be clear and flexible, his 
articulation distinct, his understanding quick, his imagination 
vivid. : 

To say that a person can read, may mean much or little. In all 
our schools we have reading; but how much more meaning is in the 
word when applied to the act as performed by some one who ex- 
cels in it, than when applied to such exercises as we daily hear to 
our sorrow. 

When we consider what a source of improvement, happiness and 
entertainment it is, we wonder that there are so few proficients 
in the art. Young ladies are willing to spend years learning 
music as an accomplishment, whether they have a natural taste for 
it or not, — that matters little. They must have some means of 
making themselves agreeable when they have exhausted conversa- 
tion upon their narrow range of subjects. But not one in a score 
can read a page so that a listener can appreciate it, if she herself 
does. 

While we would not depreciate the value of music, we would 
elevate that of reading. This may be made a means of much good 
in a family. By the effort of one member of it, all can gain infor- 
mation of the current news, can be instructed in science, literature, 
and art; can soar on the wings of poesy, or revel in fun. 

Certainly reading is a fine art, though it be not reckoned among 
the fine arts. 

If, then, its importance is so great, much attention should be 
given it in our schools. 

But to attain the desired end is no easy matter. There are 
disagreeable voices to contend with, there are numberless ones 
so low as to convey no syllable a reasonable distance, there are 
firmly closed teeth to open, there is rapidity to check, and slow- 
ness to hasten. 
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“Tn vain for them the pleasing measure flows 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose; 
Repeating what the poet sets not down, 

The verb disjoining from its friendly noun, 
While pause and break and repetition join 
To make a discord in each tuneful line.” 


The list of faults need not be prolonged; each can lengthen it at 
pleasure. These may by perseverance be in a measure overcome, 
and usually may in time be wholly cured. Much more depends 
upon the will of the pupil than the power of the teacher. 

Scholars frequently seem to have the idea that anybody can 
read. They think that lessons need no preparation. When such 
is their opinion, it is of no use to compel them to read over the les- 
son a designated number of times. We have many times seen 
pupils obeying such commands by rushing through a piece just as 
fast as one word could follow another. When those were requested 
to raise their hands who had fulfilled the order, theirs were most 
prominent. 

Some things pupils may be forced to learn, but they cannot be 
compelled to become good readers. Here the heart must be. 
They must see with their mind’s eye what they are describing, they 
must feel the sentiments they are expressing, they must enjoy the 
humor of a comic piece. 

Hence the necessity of a thorough understanding of what is read. 
We are often surprised to find what curious ideas of the meaning 
of words pupils have. Wecannot too carefully correct errors and 
impart truth. Scholars should be encouraged in the frequent use of 
the dictionary, and such books of reference as they have access to. 

In connection witha reading lesson, a vast amount of informa- 
tion upon all subjects can be gained by scholars. As our books 
are now arranged, some account is given of nearly every author. 
If a pupil is required to learn the main facts of the life of each 
one as he proceeds, he will gain a knowledge of the principal 
writers of our own and foreign lands, which he might never else 
have. And after hearing authors and their works talked about, he 
will perhaps feel a desire to know more, and so be led to pursue 
a course of reading which may influence his whole after life. 
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Perhaps not more than one in fifty may be materially influenced ; 
but that one is worth working for, and we caunot be sure which 
of those before us is he. 

Michael Angelo could see the finished statue in the shapeless’ 
block; but those who dag it had not the power. 

We are workers in the quarry, and cannot tell what is in the 
mind of the Great Master. Itis our duty todo well the part 
assigned us, and hereafter some form of beauty may arise where 
now we least expect it. 

Besides acquainting themselves with authors, scholars may learn 
much from the allusions found in the lessons. These are of all va- 
rieties, scriptural, classical and miscellaneous, and as far as possi- 
ble should be explained. It does not do to take much for granted, 
and though it may seem certain that there is no need of explaining 
some common allusion, very likely some scholar is entertaining 
most ridiculous ideas concerning it. There is no limit to the range 
of subjects which can be investigated in connection with this lesson. 
It will be exceedingly interesting and profitable, if teachers are 
well informed, and pupils eager to learn new things. 

Some may think it a waste of time to spend much of it in this 
way, and may consider it better to devote it to actual reading. 
But will not scholars feel more interest in what they understand, 
and will they not give it more expression? Seeing that so much 
may be made of a reading exercise, will it not gain importance in 
their estimation, and will they not be likely to try to do their 
part well? 

Shakespeare’s Dogberry says that “To read comes by nature ”; 
and as far as the articulate expression is concerned, he is not far 
wrong. Still, culture makes great compensations for natural defi- 
ciencies in this direction as in all. 

Since Demosthenes overcame so many and so formidable imped- 
iments of speech and voice, and became’the greatest orator of his 
nation, no one need despair. 

Of course there is much unfruitful soil where nothing will grow, 
let the seed be perfect and the care most attentive. We cannot 
expect to make excellent readers ofall our pupils; but let us use all 
the means possible to do so, trusting that good results will sooner 
or later follow. M. K. 
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IDEAS BEFORE WORDS. 


Our attention has been lately called to Walton’s Illustrative 
Practical Arithmetic by a criticism upon it found in the May num- 
ber of the Massachusetts Teacher. 

The author of the criticism seems to have entered upon the 
laudable enterprise of criticising school-books generally. This is 
well, for, if one has the time to spare, he may do the cause of 
education much good by exposing the errors contained in the 
unphilosophical school-books found in the schools of the country. 

We were disappointed, however, in the criticism referred to, 
when we discovered that the author started off with a rebuke of all 
attempts to progress, either in ideas, or in forms of expressing 
them. 

To show that it was not the Arithmetic he had especially in 
mind, the critic introduced his criticism with an analysis of Brooks’ 
Geometry ; but, after a very brief sentence devoted to this work, 
he turns his attention to the Arithmetic. 

He objects to the omission of the word ¢imes in multiplication, a 
word significant, well authorized, and very old. This omission 
we thought at first, with the critic, an unwarranted innovation. To 
be sure of the matter we began to multiply, and to apply the word 
times to express the process. We repeated to ourselves the old 
time-honored definition of multiplication, that we might have a 
guide in our work, and then we commenced to take one number as 
many times as there are units in another number. 

The one number was two marbles to be taken four times. 

We took them once and we had two marbles; we put them down 
and took them again, which made two times of taking them, and 
we still had two marbles; finally after taking two marbles four 
times we had only the original two marbles. 

We found to our surprise that the old statement of the process 
of multiplication did not surely state the truth. 

Then we tried Mr. Walton’s plan. We had four groups, or four 
2’s of marbles; we united mentally all ‘these four groups at once 
into one group of eight marbles, and the process of multiplication 
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was complete. Then we stated to ourselves precisely and exactly 
what we had done, by saying that multiplication is the process of 
uniting at once a number of equal numbers. In this way, by an 
actual multiplication, in which we observed carefully the mental 
process passed through, we discovered that the word times, after 
all, does not express surely the truth. 

Those who are accustomed to depend upon words as the original 
source of their ideas, those who never go back of signs to things 
signified, may be grieved at the loss of the word times from multi- 
plication, but those who teach by doting in the presence of the pupils 
what they teach, or as they teach, will not be inclined to use this 
word to express what is done in multiplying. 

The author of the criticism next refers to the extraordinary use 
of the apostrophe in such expressions as eight 7’s of units. 

In what other way could the author express the plural of 1, if 
the figure 7 is employed in the expression? This use of the apos- 
trophe is authorized by the best usage, and we are at a loss to know 
how any one could be led to make such a criticism. 

Next, Mr. Walton’s theory of proportion is quite enthusiastically 
criticised ; but in this, as in the criticism already referred to, the 
author has exhibited an utter want of clear notions of the mental 
processes involved in proportion, rather than the mistakes made by 
the author of the Illustrative Practical Arithmetic. 

The example taken for criticism is 4 pks.:5 pks. = $12:$15. 
What does this expression really mean ? 

It means that 4 pecks is the same part of 5 pecks that $12 is 
of $15; not that one of these parts equals the other either in kind 
or in absolute amount, but simply in relative amount. Therefore 
there can be no authority whatever, for saying that the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of the means when four terms 
are in proportion. 

In stating that the ratio of the quantities is equal to the ratio of 
two other quantities, nothing whatever is declared of the relation 
of two quantities to two other quantities; simply a relation of 
ratios is declared. The comparison is not of quantities, but of the 
ratios of quantities. If this is true, who knows that the product of 
the extremes is equal to the product of the means, by knowing that 
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the ratio of two quantities is the same as the ratio of two other 
quantities ? 

The latter knowledge cannot be derived from the former by any 
process of thinking now known. 

Such knowledge is not even desirable for application in any 
arithmetical operation connected with proportion. In the example 
4 pecks: 5 pecks = $12:$15, suppose the term $15 is not given 
but is to be found, we know that 4 pecks is the same part of 5 
pecks that $12 is of same number of dollars to be found. 4 pecks 
is 4 of 5 pecks; therefore $12 is 4 of the number of dollars 
sought. 

If $12 is 4 of some number of dollars, then $3 is }, and $15 is 
the number sought. 

This is the kind of reasoning to be used in proportion. Teach 
the pupil to think in this way, and all that superficial, uncertain, 
mechanical work in solving examples in proportion, will be saved. 

Next the critic, with some bitterness of spirit, has criticised 
Walton’s rules and definitions, using such euphonious terms as 
“misty verbiage,” “ puerile verbiage,” “ hair-splitting hobbies.” 

Notice one of the critic’s clear, concise, and forcible expressions. 
“Jt is the abstract numbers themselves that we write and mar- 
shal in various evolutions.” Will the critic be so kind as to 
inform us what it is to write an abstract number in various evo- 
lutions, or what it is to marshal an abstract number in various 
evolutions ? 

Again, “We add one number to another, subtract one number 
from another, multiply or divide one number by another.” “And 
we do it (to what does tw refer?) in the aggregates if possi- 
ble, but if we are obliged to descend to parts, we make the parts 
as large as we can manage.” 

This last sentence, commencing “And we do it,” is possibly 
concise and intelligible, but both its conciseness and intelligibility 
are lost on us. 

The critic closes a most remarkable criticism by saying: “In a 
primary book introduce objects and pictures (how shall objects 
be introduced into a primary book ?), and play upon them at pleas- 
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ure; but for Grammar and High schools, let us have a book in 
which subjects are treated in a scholarly manner, divested of all 
puerile verbiage and hair-splitting hobbies.” What is it to divest 
a book of such an unheard of thing as “ a hair-splitting hobby” ? 

We have studied Mr. Walton’s Arithmetic with great care, and 
we have used it in the school-room, and we believe it to be a most 
valuable contribution to the science it teaches. 

Its method is philosophical, its statements for the most part are 
concise and true, its definitions are accurate. We feel that we 
cannot do the teachers of the country a greater good than to call 
attention to the manner in which all the principles of the science 
are illustrated and defined in this book. Those who would be 
likely to criticise the book, are those who have learned words dis- 
connected from the ideas they represent; such persons have no 
patience with any teaching that first presents occasions for ideas, 
then, with more respect for accuracy than for tradition, makes an 
accurate, truthful statement of these ideas. Walton’s Arithmetic 
will be approved by all scholars on account of its method of teach- 
ing, and on account of its scrupulous regard for accuracy in state- 
ment. 

















“J.S. R.” deserves thanks for calling attention more particu- 
larly to Walton’s Book. 
PracticaL TEACHER. 





ADAM BEN THORN’S SEARCH FOR A SCHOOL. 


ApaM Ben Torn sought a school; for he was a teacher ol 
experience. He had not looked long in the columns of the Diurnal 
Diary, when the following want appeared : — 

WantepD — Teacher. A gentleman of experience and ability, 
for a Grammar School in this city. Salary $1,500. Examination 
of teachers, Thursday. Tumble Water, March, 1868. 

“No place in the world like Tumble Water!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ben Thorn. “I would like to go there so much, for your sake and 
the dear children’s; and then, you know, it is such a driving, thriy- 
ing place! Don't wait to write, but go at once; and I have no 
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doubt that your prompt appearance, and general good behavior, will 
secure you the position!” 

Adam and his wife generally thought alike; so away he went on 
the very next traia to Tumble Water, after undergoing a wifely 
scrutiny, that allowed no further improvement in the adjustment of 
eye-glasses, polish of boots, or tiltof hat. Methinks [ now see him, 
as he wended his way through the streets of Tumble Water, care- 
fully avoiding the mud at the street-crossings, and occasionally 
shaking his head, as he silently rehearsed his intended speech to 
the School Committee. 

Any man but Adam Ben Thorn would have concluded that he 
was having a tedious time; but J will not be tedious. There were 
sixty applicants for the school; but although forewarned by a per- 
sonal friend, residing in the city, that the whole band of applicants 
would be disappointed, and the old teacher of the school retained, 
our friend Adam remained at the examination. The examination 
was thorough. The old teacher was retained. 

Is there any better proof of the salutary influence of the teacher 
upon the masses than the following fact ? The disappointed teachers 
retired to their homes in good order. To be sure, one imprudent 
young man disgustfully asked why the committee advertised for 
teachers if they didn’t want any: but I assert, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that no windows were broken, no pavements 
torn up, no assaults made ! 

Adam could make no adverse comments. There were four col- 
lege graduates present; and they were large, handsome men, of 
commanding aspect, and evidently men of culture. He could not 
expect to compete successfully with them. But Mrs. Ben. Thorn 
had been building castles in the air during all her husband’s 
absence, and was much disappointed. Adam soothed her most 
tenderly. “My dear castle-builder,” said he, “it is true that I 
have made heavy inroads on my last ten-dollar bill; it is true, as 
you remark, that I do not know the source from which another of 
the same denomination will come; it is probably true, that each 
of the other gentlemen spent as much as myself for fares and 
hotel charges, —say five dollars in money, and three dollars in 
time, making an aggregate of four hundred and eighty dollars. 
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But these things are unworthy of mention. If no one travelled, 
my dear, how could hotels and railroads and canals and steamboats 
be maintained ? and is it not infinitely better that Mr. Swain, the 
father of four children, should be retained, than that I, the father 
of only three, should displace him ? ” 

This and much more was said by the good Adam to his Eve, 
and, at length, a radiant smile testified to the power of iis logic, 
and all went merry as a husking. 

After some months Adam saw the following : — 

Teacher. An experienced Grammar School Teacher is needed 
immediately in Honeytown. Applicants will call at the office of 
Dr. Dan, No. 11 Shady Ave., Moon City, at 12 M., Saturday.” 

“That will be to-morrow,” said Adam, “ and it storms.” 

“All the better for that,” said his wife, “ you will be sure to have 
it all your own way. I do so want to goto Honeytown! It is 
about the highest land in Western Massachusetts, and will be just 
the thing for you and the baby.’’ Adam was at Dr. Dan’s office 
promptly at 12 M. In about an hour the office was well filled 
with some twenty or twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, and several 
others went away promising to call again soon. At one o'clock 
several peaceful appearing gentlemen entered, whose sedate, def- 
erential, private conference bespoke them the School Committee of 
Honeytown. 

The gentlemen conversed for about half an hour in undertones; 
but Adam, who could not help overhearing an occasional word, 
and whose heart was momently becoming overcharged with kindli- 
ness, greatly yearned to aid the gentlemen in their perplexity, for 
he was sure that such existed. Bowing gracefully to the eldest of 
the trio, he said: “ Are you, sir, a member of Honeytown’s School 
Committee?” “Yes, sir.” “Do you wish to obtain a teacher for 
a Grammar School?” “Yes, sir; but there must be some — 
some — mistake. We — we— want a lady.” Adam was pene- 
trated with joy, that asa body, only gentlemen, and not ladies, were 
to be disappointed; and seeing a lingering look of perplexity 
upon the countenances of the good committee, continued : — 

“My dear sirs,do not be perplexed. And do not so much as 
think of refunding any moneys, which your little error of not stat- 
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ing the sex of the teacher wanted, may have caused us to expend. 
It is but a mere trifle, probably not exceeding an aggregate of two 
hundred dollars for all the gentlemen present. And pray remem- 
ber, my dear sirs, that the weather is so terribly inclement that we 
probably should have earned nothing had we remained in our work- 
shops.” The faces of the School Committee brightened ; and Adam, 
bowing gravely to them, and casting a benign expression toward the 
ladies, withdrew, closely followed by the gentlemen. 

When Mrs. Ben Thorn heard of her husband’s magnanimity, she 
_forbore to make any allusion to her disappointment, remarking: in 
substance that disappointment only seemed to deepen and sweeten 
his nature, and assuring him that he would not fail of his reward. 

In the ever to be remembered spring of 1870, teachers were 
plentiful and schools scarce. Men of liveral education, pushed 
from the marts of trade, eagerly sought for schools. Some time in 
May, the Diurnal Diary gave expression to a want, which thrilled 
the whole school-keeping community like the supper-bell on a 
crowded steamer. It read not much unlike the following: — 

“WanteD. — Teachers. Two good, Christian, male teachers, for 
an institution in the immediate vicinity of Hubbub. Only good 
disciplinarians, and men willing to devote their whole time to their 
charge, need apply. Box 168,762, Hubbub P. O.” 

Adam made his application briefly and with humility as be- 
cometh the teacher of little children. Box 168,762 was evidently 
pleased, aud seut for him to appear at No. 101 Dont-do-it Street, 
Hubbub. 

The letter closed as follows: “The Institution spoken of is 
The Civil Plantation School of Hubbub, situated on Abraham’s 
Island, Pacific Ocean. If you now desire the situation, come.” 
Mrs. Ben Thorn,-always excitable, danced about her little parlor, 
in her new joy, and even the staid Adam indiscreetly joined with 
her, flinging his extremities high in the air, without, however, de- 
parting from his usual gracefulness. 

“ You are just the man for the place,” exclaimed Mrs. Ben Thorn, 
throwing herself upon a chair almost breathless. “I never can, 
and I never will desert you, even if it were a desert island! How 
nice it will be to enjoy the gentle sea breezes, and see the whales 
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; and ships! And then you will do so much good, and I can help you 

so much!’’ And away they both went, Adam fairly tempting his 

Eve with a gay attempt ata polka which he had learned in his 
youth. “ Now,” said she, when her breath returned, “I must go to 
Dont-do-it Street, to witness your triumph.” They went tenderly 

| together to the appointed place. The Superintendent of Abraham’s 
) 





Island, Pacific Ocean, soon arrived by steamer. Without an hour’s 
delay he took Adam’s package of recommendations, but hastily re- 
turned them to the envelope as his eye rested upon Mrs. Ben 
Thorn. Stepping forward, he bowed gallantly to her, and sweep- 
ing a half circle with his hand, said blandly, while he inclined 
| i | toward her husband, “ Are you a married man, sir?” “Certainly, 


4 certainly,” replied Adam, dimly foreseeing that a double man 
| would command double pay. “ Then,” quickly responded the 
| gentleman from the Pacific Ocean, “ that precludes the whole mat- 


| ter. We cannot have a married man upon the island.” Adam was 
1 not less disappointed than his wife, but true to his nature he soon 
said from between his white lips, “ My dear, the poor Superinten- 
j dent is so much engaged with the duties of his office, that he forgot 
to advertise for single men.” 

After a long pause she spoke. “Thorny,” said she, “there is 
4 | | one thing you might do.” “ What?” said he, looking into her 
‘ea arch face. “Go to Indiana and get a divorce.” Adam drew her 
ie arm within his own, and never released it until they were seated on 
: | The Hubbub Common, he acting all the while like a man who has 
a treasure which he is fearful may be snatched from him. 

REVILO. 











Every kindly word and feeling, every good deed and thought, every 
noble action and impulse, is like the ark-sent dove, and returns from 
aie the troubled waters of life bearing a green olive-branch to the soul. 
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Tue Hindoos extend their hospitality to their enemies, saying: 
The tree does not withdraw its shade even from the wood-cutter, 
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Editor's Department. 





THE SUMMER EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Tue larger educational associations hold their meetings during the 
summer vacation, because teachers are then free to attend them. On 
other accounts it is not the season of the year one would select for 
such gatherings, held as they often are in large cities, and sometimes 
luring us into a warmer climate rather than into a cooler. But there is 
no other season at which they can be held with any prospect of success. 
So we take all the discomforts rather than lose the opportunity of 
associating with our co-workers, helping on the good cause, improv- 
ing our own minds, and enlarging our own hearts. 

The American Institute of Instruction invites its friends, and the 
friends of education, to its forty-first annual meeting, at Worcester, on 
the 27th, 28th and 29th inst. This organization is, in the main, a New 
England institution, but it embraces members from all parts of the 
country, and its spirit and purposes ar@as broad as its name. Meet- 
ing as it does in the heart of the Old Bay State, we believe all who 
attend will receive a most cordial welcome. The important topics 
selected for discussion will call out the best ideas of educators, and 
there is every prospect of a large, spirited, and profitable meeting. 

This association so well met the wants of New England, that until 
last year the teachers of our section of the country had not been 
largely represented in the National Teachers’ Association. They 
presented, however, a good front at Trenton, N. J., and the indica- 
tions are that a large delegation will report themselves at Cleveland, 
O., on the 17th of August. Very favorable arrangements will be 
made for travel, and for accommodation while at Cleveland; and we 
advise all who can do so, to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
meeting their fellow-teachers of the West and South. 

The meeting at Cleveland will undoubtedly be a great meeting. 
The best educational talent of the country will be there represented. 
New ideas wil! be advanced, new plans proposed, new energy infused ; 


and we doubt not that the course of national education will receive 
therefrom a new impetus. 
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4 WHAT WORK CAN DO. 


| 
| at Ar the meeting of the Plymouth County Teachers’ Association last 
i | year, forty-four subscribers were obtained for the ‘Massachusetts 
i ag Teacher, and during the year twenty more were added. Notwith- { 
i standing the county was thoroughly canvassed last year, the matter 
‘ was taken in hand at Abington last week. The right kind of aspeech 
ip was made by Lewis E. Noyes, and the right committee appointed, — 
a committee of young, active men, with Mr. Dill of West Bridgewater 
as chairman. As the result of their labors, fi/ty-four new subscribers 
were obtained. 

Has any county association beaten this, this season? If so, we are 
pleased ; if not, what is the reason? Any one who will work will be 
surprised to see how much he can do in the matter. W.E. A. 
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HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of the Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Westfield on Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21. 

After introductory exercises and miscellaneous business, discussion com- 
menced upon the topic, The mission of the Text-Book in the School-room. 
Essays were read by Prof. J. C. Greenough of Westfield, and Rev. Charles 
Hammond of Monson. Discussion continued by Messrs. E. F. Foster, J. D. 
Stratton, P. M. Fernald, and E. Brookings of Springfield, Edward P. Jackson 
of Holyoke, Rev. Mr. Tuffts of Monson, and George A. Walton of Westfield. 

Mr. Greenough said : — 

Text-books are not the source of our knowledge primarily ; our first ideas are 
occasioned by objects in the external world through our senses: words simply 
name these ideas ; all scientific knowledge implies elementary knowledge. Hence 
it is a perversion of the natural order to employ text-books till the ideas are ex- 
cited by proper objects, with a suitable oral teaching. Hence, the text-books 
can be employed to but a limited extent in primary instruction. 

The knowledge of mind can be enlarged only by observations made by con- 
sciousness; without an appeal to this, text-books are blank ; hence the neces- 
sity for object and oral teaching even in the highest departments of study. 

For the training of the perceptive faculties the pupil must be led to observe ; 
he must observe plants, animals and minerals; that he may observe, the objects 
must be in the pupil’s presence; pupils should not be told what they can dis- 
cover; much less should they be required to repeat what the text-book says; or 
be told it merely. Agassiz and all Germany illustrate this natural method of 
teaching. If the pupil is allowed to commit words from the text-book, he will fill 
his mind with words instead of ideas. When objects cannot be obtained for ob- 
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servations, illustrations may be substituted, but not to the exclusion of the oral 
teaching. 

Language may be learned from text-books; but the pupil must be taught to 
discover and apply its principles by the oral teaching. 

Much of history also may be learned from text-books; but the past should be 
studied in its relations to the present, and the present should be learned as 
largely as possible from observation and oral teaching. 

A book of problems in arithmetic, and a book of propositions in geometry, may 
be used as text-books; but the latter should be without demonstrations and the 
former without rules; these should be the discovery of the inventive faculty, as 
also its means of culture. ‘That part of the arithmetic embracing statements of 
principles and illustrating processes, is more useful to the teacher than to the 
pupil. 

The text-book cannot be substituted for the teacher; it may be used to 
convey that information which the pupil cannot learn from observation, The 
most valuable knowledge is obtained without text-books. 

Rev. Charles Hammond thought the commercial value of text-books showed 
the high esteem in which they are held; it certainly argued against the opinion 
expressed in some quarters that they were not needed. The multiplicity is 
certainly an evil. ‘There should be a more just discrimination in their selection 
and in their use by teachers. New methods call for new apparatus, but every 
new thing is not an improvement. Keys for teachers, which are also keys for 
every boy not too stupid to find the book-store, are a great evil. He thought 
text-books useful, if constructed by competent authors; they furnish a coursé 
of instruction better adapted to all minds than would be furnished by teachers. 
He did not think discursive oral teaching a good substitute for the methodical 
and systematic use of text-books. 

In the animated discussion which followed, the speakers generally agreed in 
the usefulness of oral teaching for the little children, and in a judicious use of 
text-books in the higher grades. Here the text-books must be the main reliance 
of the teacher and of the pupil; the ideas should be impressed upon the minds of 
the pupils by proper examinations and illustrations by the teacher, at the time of 
recitations, 

Mr. Jackson, of Holyoke, said, while he desired to indorse the general state- 
ments of the first essay, he would protest most emphatically against a perversion 
of the teaching by the method advocated; he did not acknowledge that it was 
better to copy a teacher’s manuscript, and commit that to memory, than to commit 
directly from a text-book. Ie would like to have the essayist state whether he 
would be understood to advocate requiring pupils to demonstrate propositions in 
geometry by the exercise of their own inventive power, without any demonstra- 
tion to guide them? 

Mr. Greenough replied, that he would be so understood. 

Mr. Tuffts, of Monson, thought the child would be poorly qualified to demon- 
strate propositions in geometry without some guide. It appeared to him some- 
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thing like his attempting to tunnel the Hoosac Mountains without the necessary 
instruments ; the child would be likely to do but little more than bruise his own 
head 

Mr. Walton thought the text-book should hold a subordinate place, not the 
superior place, in the work of education. Physiology can be better taught by 
the living teacher with the manikin, the skeleton, and black-board delineations, 
than by the text of a book even with the book diagrams. The mind is not sat- 
isfied with any description of the Cardiff giant, nor even with the picture ; the 
showman knows that his illustrated hand-bill will only stimulate to a desire to 
see the object; this indicates what is the occasion for the greatest activity of the 
mind; and that which excites the mind in the best manner, and to the greatest 
activity, is the best means to be employed in teaching; but oral teaching and 
the illustration go together, and these should be so employed that the pupil 
shall be directed to observe for himself, and state only the results of his obser- 
vation ; this teaching enables the teacher to adapt the steps to the varying capac- 
ities of different classes or different pupils. He thought he understood the essay- 
ist’s method too well to suppose he would give his pupil the whole Hoosac chain 
to tunnel at once! The text-book has its use as a guide to the teacher in pre- 
paring for his oral instruction; and to the pupil in preparing to teach and 
illustrate in his turn the topics ence taught by his teacher; for he would never 
be content to assign and hear lessons merely by the “ question and answer’; 
method, — the pupil poring over the text of the book till he has committed the 
words to memory, and then coming up to answer certain questions put by the 
teacher. This had sometimes been called the pumping-out method, and frequently 
the chief office it served in the process of educating was to cause a little friction as 
the answer is drawn out; he would have the pupil hold the relation of teacher to 
his class; if possible at every recitation ; not all could hold this relation at once ; 
but some pupils can teach some topics at each recitation; and all can prepare 
for recitation with reference to it. When pupils hold such a relation to their 
studies that they can teach and illustrate topic by topic, without the leading 
questions of the teacher, both pupil and teacher will perform their work with 
greater profit and pleasure ; not till then will the active powers, the faculties of 
children be developed in school ; not till then will the text-book have its proper 
place. Such oral teaching, and such use of the text-book as recommended by 
the essayist, are widely different on the one hand from the lecturing which passes 
for oral teaching, and on the other hand, from the servile use of text-books so 
common in the schools, 


FRIDAY, P. M. 


Discussion ; Question: Do our courses of study and methods of instruction 
need modification to meet the wants of pupils who must leave school before the 
completion of the course to enter upon business? Rev. Edward Cook, D.D., of 
Wilbraham. Discussion continued by E. A. Hubbard of Springfield, Messrs. 
A. E. Gibbs, of Westfield, Hon. Joseph White, Secretary Board of Education, 
and the essayist. 
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The essay recommended a short course of study for high schools and academies 
to fit students for the various industries of life. 

Mr. Hubbard coincided generally with the views of the essay. Mr. White 
thought the view of the essayist, deploring the absence of students from the col- 
leges, was unnecessarily gloomy. It should be remembered that the high school 
of to-day gives a better course of instruction than the college of the times referred 
to; that whilst at that time there were but seven high schools in the common- 
wealth, there are more than one hundred and sixty at the present time. Much 
is doing in the School of Technology at Boston, and in the Industrial School at 
Worcester, to supply the demand made for practical science in those localities. 
And many of the high schools are becoming less restricted in their courses of 
study. Mr, Gibbs thought if the true ends of education were considered by the 
patrons of the schools, there would be less demand for a special course; any 
course would serve pretty well to train the inventive faculty for example; and 
with this training the student would soon fit for any work or calling in which 
that faculty might be brought into exercise. 

At the close of this session Mrs. Dickerman read her poem on ‘‘ Marking sys- 
tems from the days of Cain,” a title which hardly suggested her earnest plea for 
woman’s culture, and equal pay for doing the same quantity and quality of work 
as man, 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Addresses by Prof. J. W. Dickinson of Westfield; subject, “ The Schools of 
Europe”; and by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education: 
subject, “ The Law of Massachusetts relating to compulsory attendance.” 

Prof. Dickinson said that every child in Germany is the citizen of the state ; 
he is not allowed to grow up in ignorance; al/ children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen years must be in school; with rare exceptions, sickness alone 
will excuse the child from constant attendance. The departure of a pupil from 
school before he has completed his full course is deemed an event of most 
solemn moment. Ifthe parent does not keep his child in school, he is fined ; if 
he does not pay his fine, he is imprisoned. If he cannot afford the proper cloth- 
ing for his child to attend school, whatever is necessary is supplied by the proper 
authorities, 

The teacher is an officer of the state, and no one is allowed to teach either in 
the public schools or in the private seminaries, who is not most thoroughly quali- 
fied, and who has not the sanction of the proper officers of the government. The 
primary schools are taught by the graduates of the university ; a class is carried 
through all the grades by the same teacher. 

When too old to teach, the government pensions its teachers, 

The method of teaching is generally adapted to the developing nature of the 
child. There is much teaching both by teacher and pupil. The most pleasing 
relations exist between both; they unite in the recreations of the play-ground 
and enter together with equal zest intothe close and long-continued thinking of 
the school-room. ‘The results of the system are manifest in the general intelli- 
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gence of the whole people; his hotel waiter was translating a Greek play for 
amusement, and his coachman could read Latin with facility. 

Mr. Brookings asked why, with this superior education, is the German so defi- 
cient in the inventive faculty? Why is he so far excelled by the Americans, 
with their defective system of education, in the number and importance of their 
inventions ? | 

Mr. Dickinson. —I don’t know that he is deficient in his inventive faculty. 
He has excelled all other nations in implements of warfare, which is the special 
department to which the German has applied this faculty. He excels also in the 
fine arts. 

Hon. Joseph White said he regretted to interrupt the pleasure with which we 
had all followed the address of Mr. Dickinson ; he wanted to hear more, but we 
could, from our present stand-point, appreciate better the defects of our own 
system, if he could call it a system, where every town in the State had a dif- 
ferent system. He then proceeded to show some of the evils resulting from 
the want of method in teaching, from too strict adhesion to text-books, and from 
non-attendance ; less than seventy per cent of the children of school age, are to 
be found in the schools of Massachusetts, and many that attend, are in school for 
but a small part of the year; a large per cent of time is lost also by the irregularity 
of attendance of those actually belonging to the schools. There are laws for 
compelling the attendance of children, but these laws are not enforced, to any 
great extent. He advocated the enforcement of the laws, and the enactment of 
laws more stringent, if need be. ‘The idea that the child is the citizen of the 
state, had its birth in Germany ; it was announced by that great reformer, Mar- 
tin Luther. Its home was there, but the same principle was found in the enact- 
ment of our Pilgrim fathers. He read extracts from the laws of 1642, to show 
what supervision in this regard was exercised by the colonists of that time ; it 
being required of the selectmen that they should know by actual inquiries and 
inspection, that every child was educating. He would have a tax of one mill 
levied upon all taxable property in the State, the money to be distributed to the 
towns of the State pro rata, according to the children belonging to the towns, 
upon certain conditions; these conditions should secure to every town in the 

State, a school for ten months of the year, and the enforcement of all laws com- 
pelling the attendance of children upon the schools. 





SATURDAY, A. M. 


Discussion: Topic, ‘The Marking System; Its Influence upon Teachers 
and Pupils.” Essay by T. H. Kimpton, of Chicopee. Discussion continued by 
Messrs. E. A. Hubbard and Daniel G. Thompson, of Springfield, and Rev. Mr. 
Jones, of Westfield. 

The essay advocated a marking system for grading ; it was admitted to be an 
evil, but it was a necessary evil both for teacher and pupil. 

Mr. Hubbard opposed the system of marking for grading ; he approved of hav- 
ing the pupils keep a record by which each might compare himself as he is to- 
day with himself as he was yesterday — he would have a set of marks to denote 
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the faithfulness of the pupil ; — he proposed, in fact, a self-reporting system, but 
he would sooperate it that it should not cause deception or envy ; if employed 
for grading, the pupil works for marks, instead of for excellence; both he 
and the teacher will feel that he must not be questioned upon what is not clearly 
in the text-book ; the teacher will have his attention withdrawn from his teach- 
ing, and the tendency of the grading will be to make the pupil overwork. He 
would employ no numerical marks in the self report, nor would he send any such 
report home to parents. 

Mr. Thompson argued against a marking system on the ground that it was an 
admitted evil. Mr. Jones thought the parent an interested party ; that a careful 
report should be kept and sent home regularly ; this is the only connecting link 
between the parent and the teacher, by which the pupil’s progress and attend- 
ance are likely to be known. A record is desirable also for the school committee, 

A resolution was offered and advocated, by Rev. Charles Hammond, which 
proposed the formation of an association of the four western counties of Massa- 
chusetts, with such part of Worcester County as might see fit to unite. 

Mr. Walton opposed the resolution on the ground that itis not desirable to 
increase the number of large teachers’ meetings in the State. The county 
associations formerly held two meetings in the year ; now they hold but one. 
The present policy of the Board of Education seems to be to hold the State In- 
stitutes in the fall, and to induce the county associations to hold their meetings 
annually in the spring. ‘The formation of this western association would tend 
to weaken the State association; to weaken the associations of the western coun- 
ties, and to interfere with the widest influence of the Institutes. 

Under the resolution, Prof. J. W. Dickinson and Rev. M. C. Stebbins, Presi- 
dent of the association, were appointed as delegates to attend the Berkshire 
County Association to be held the following week. 

The President, in closing the meeting, congratulated the Association upon 
the great harmony which had attended all the proceedings of the meeting. He 
thought it certainly reflected great credit upon the educational spirit of the 
teachers of Hampden county that so large a number of teachers had been in at- 
tendance, and that such a high order of essays and discussions could emanate 
from their own members ; he trusted the policy of relying upon themselves for 
the exercises, had vindicated itself; and that the same policy could be pursued in 
the future. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts association held its thirty-seventh meeting at Abington Centre on the 
8d and 4th ult. Simeon J. Dunbar, of Hingham, occupied the chair, and by 
his promptness and energy added much to the success of the meeting. About 
three hundred teachers were in attendance, and were hospitably entertainedby 
the citizens of Abington. The exercises throughout were exceedingly interest- 
ing and of a practical character. Lectures were delivered by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., of Boston, and Mr, Alonzo Meserve of North Bridgewater. 
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The Hingham Journal contains an extended account of the meeting. We 
have room but for short extracts. Rev. John L. Russell, of Salem, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “ Botany in the Common Schools.” He showed how it fur- 
nished numerous subjects for object lessons, how it could be taught from the 
common plants along the wayside and in the fields, 

Mr. Henry A. Hardon, of the Shurtleff school, Boston, illustrated upon the 
black-board his method of teaching drawing to beginners. Miss Washburn, of 
Bridgewater, illustrated her method of teaching Multiplication and Division 
of Fractions with a class of her pupils. Miss Huldah B. Loud, of East Abington, 
read a very good paper on “ School Examinations, their object, when, how, 
and by whom they should be conducted.” 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of Bridgewater, then read a paper on Arithmetic, the 
substance of which was, that this branch was too much taught, and at the same 
time not enough, — that is, too much is undertaken, too much time spent, and 
too imperfect results secured, and that less of the unimportant and more of the 
practical should be taught with better methods and with more definite results. 
The paper contained many common-sense views on this subject. 

A discussion followed, during which Mr, Harrington, Supt. of Schools of 
New Bedford, said no doubt the teachers of the State were far ahead of their 
opportunities on this question. Committees will say less grammar with little 
hesitation, but not so in regard to arithmetic. He said the paper would not be 
received by most committees, and that teachers were often coerced to being un- 
true to their convictions and ideas, All agree that we attempt too much and 
do too little. We should avoid all duplicate work and teach only one method 
for the same thing. He condemned the book for presenting so many methods 
when one is sufiicient. Fractions may be shortened by not trying to exhaust the 
subject. Should not waste any time in arithmetic merely for gymnastic exer- 
cise for the mind. Other departments contained a field for such training, and 
profit connected therewith, 

Mr. Winship’s paper asks too much to be done by a boy who leaves school at 
fourteen. ‘len per cent of the community could not pass examination on so 
much. He believed with the paper that one woodpile measured was worth ten 
pages of examples from the book. Must not begin too early on this study. What 
is the use of this study? Much of this mental arithmetic with young pupils is 
useless. The parrot-like method is always “if so-and-so, then so-and-so, but cut 
off the first if, and where are you?” Like a locomotive off the track, bobbing 
up and down awhile, then down the bank into the ditch. ‘This kind 6f discipline 
with mathematics is wretchedly poor, on account of its narrowness. It teaches 
the mind to depend on precise premises, while in the world there are no precise 
elements, but the mind must select its premises, and this develops the judginent. 
Arithmetic is of no use here. What does the everlasting “ doing sums” amount 
to? Dodge it round the corner all you can. Havea real “ woodpile ” in all 
you teach, and make this study the medium for teaching other things. 

Mr. Boyden, Principal of Normal School, Bridgewater, said he agreed with 
the ideas advanced in the paper, and that we need more arithmetic and more 
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grammar. It was a fundamental error to think to teach grammar by a little 
composition, and having no distinctive exercise in that branch. We teach too 
much not pertinent to the subject, and hear lessons instead of teaching. Mem- 
orizing tables and repeating was useless. Units of measure must be seen and 
ideas developed. The great difficulty is, we don’t teach children to think. We 
start with words and end with words. Did not agree with the last speaker in 
the discipline of mathematics; believed it good for the age when it is taught, but 
this is not all we need. Ideas come from objects primarily, and objects must 
be used. Must follow the principle, “ Ideas first, expression after.” Books were 
good, but will not take the place of the teacher; the teacher makes the school and 
the Superintendent helps the teacher, and we need to change our methods of 
teaching. 

Mr. Hardon, of Boston, gave an illustration on the blackboard, of the way 
he would teach the tables of measure. 

Mr. Tewksbury, Supt. of Schools of Fall River, condemned the customary 
teaching of Colburn’s arithmetic, and though a good book, all of what is called 
reasoning is merely memorizing; believed in cultivating perceptive faculties 
first; did not believe the discipline of mental arithmetic as usually taught 
amounted to much; memorizing is not knowledge, and the pupil never knows 
what he is really about. 

. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : — 

President — Albert E. Winship, of Bridgewater. 

Vice Presidents—J. G. Knight, of Hanover; Addie Reed, of Abington; 
Sarah E. Leonard, of Marshfield. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Alonzo Meserve, of North Bridgewater. 

Executive Committee — Albert E. Winship (er officio), of Bridgewater; 
Mary R. Goodrich, of Plymouth ; J. Willard Brown, of Hingham; 8S. Lillie 
Gurney, of So. Abington; Alonzo Meserve, North Bridgewater. 


Programme of Exercises at the National Educational Conventions, to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 15,16, 17,18, qnd 19, 1870. 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Monpay, AuGust 15, 

9 A.M. Opening exercises and organization. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the President, John Ogden, Principal Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

10 A.M. Report on course of study for Normal Schools, by Wm. IF. Phelps, 
Principal State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Discussion of same. 

11.30 A.M. <A paper on “ Treatment of Dunces,” by Miss Fanny M. Jack- 
son, Principal of Institute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2.30 p.m. “ Mcdel Schools in connection with Normal Schools:” A paper 
by Richard Edwards, LL. D., President Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

3 P.M. Discussion of the same. 

4.30 p.m. “ Vocal music in Normal Schools.” Paper by Geo. B. Loomis, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

8 p.m. Address by Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago, IIl. 


TuEspay, AvuGust 16. 


9a.M. Opening exercises. 

9.30 a.m. “ The Recitations of Pupil-teachers.” A paper by A. G. Boyden, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

10 a. M. Discussion of the same. 

11.80 a.m. “The place and value of object lessons.” A paper by Miss 
Delia A. Lathrop, Principal Cincinnati Normal School. 

2.30 p.m. ‘ The Application of Mental Science to Teaching.” Paper by 
J. W. Dickinson, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

3 p.M. Discussion of the same. 

4.30 p.M. “ Means of Providing the mass of Teachers with Professional In- 
struction.” A paper by S. H. White, Principal of Normal School, Peoria, 
Ml. 

8 p.m. General Discussion and Business, 

Notes. A paper on some topic relating to the profession will also be read by 
Geo. M. Gage, Principal State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

A preliminary meeting will be held on Saturday evening, Aug. 13, at § 
o’clock, for the purpose of further arranging business. 

JOHN OGDEN (of Tenn.), 
President. 
J.M. OLCOTT (of Ind.), 
Chairman of Ex. Com. 
A. L. BARBER (of D. C.), 
Secretary. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


WEDNESDAY, AvuGusT 17, 


9 A.M. Opening Exercises, 

Addresses of Welcome. Response and Address by the President. 

Transaction of business, including the appointment of committees, announce- 
ments, etc. 

Presentation of reports from committees appointed at the meeting of the 
association in Trenton, N. J.; the reports to be subsequently discussed and acted 
upon at the pleasure of theassociati on. 

Report upon the revision of the constitution of the Association, by Prof. 5. 
H. White, Principal of Normal School, Peoria, Il. 
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Report upon a “ National University,” by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, President of 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 

Report upon the “ Decimal System of Weights and Measures,” by James 
B. Thompson, LL. D., New York. 

2.30 p.m. A Paper by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Principal of Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. Subject: —‘‘ The Proper Work of a Primary School.” 

The Paper will be followed by practical exercises in teaching and a discussion. 

8 p.m. Address by President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Subject :— ‘Education not a Permanent Function of 
Government.” 

Taurspay, August 18. 


9a.mM. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.30 a.m. A Paper by Eben Tourjée, Mus. Doc., Director of New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass, Subject: —“ Music in its relations to 
Common School Education.” 

The subject of the Paper will be illustrated with practical exercises given by 
classes of children taken from the public schools of Cleveland, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. N. Coe Stewart, and will afterwards be discussed. 

2.30 P.M. A paper by Prof. George A. Chase, Principal of Female High 
School, Louisville, Ky. Subject: — “The Motives and Means which should be 
made prominent in School Discipline and Instruction.” 

Discussion of subject. 

8pr.Mm. Lecture by Gen. John Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D). C. Subject: —* The Relation of the National Govern- 
ment to Public Education.” 


Fripay, AuausT 19. 

9p.M. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.15. A.M. A Paper by I. S. Baker, Esq., Principal of Skinner Grammar 
School, Chicago, Ill. Subject: — “ The Claims of English Grammar in Common 
Schools.” 

Discussion of the subject. 

114. M. Lecture by Hon, A. S. Kissell, State Superintendent of Schools 
in Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. Subject: — “The Duty ofthe State with reference 
to Higher Education.” 

2.30 P.M. A Paper by Z. G. Willson, Esq., Principal of Clinton Grammar 
School, St. Louis, Mo. Subject: —‘“The use and abuse of Text-books in 
Schools.” 

Discussion of the subject. : 

8 p.m. Lecture by Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, United States Senator from 
South Carolina. Subject: — ‘+ Free Common Schools, — What they can do for 
a State.” 


Closing exercises. 
A meeting of the Directors of the Association will be held at the Weddell 
House on Tuesday, August 16, at 7p. ,; and on Saturday, at 9 Pp. M. 
24 
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ENTERTAINMENT. The rates of board, for those who obtain the proper 
certificate from Committee of Reception at Cleveland, will be as follows: 
Kennard House, $3.00 per day; Weddell, $2.50; Cleveland, American, and 
Russe!, each $2.00. At private boarding houses good board can be had at 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 

Rartroaps. The Grand Trunk Railroad Company will furnish tickets 
from Portland to Cleveland and return to Portland, via Grand Trunk Rail- 
road to and from Detroit, and between Detroit and Cleveland by steamer, 
for $14.00 each, U. S. currency. These tickets, good from August 1st to 
September Ist, will be on sale at the Grand Trunk Station in Portland, and 
probably at the Eastern and Boston and Maine stations in Boston. Half-fare 
tickets will, it is confidently expected, be granted on the two roads between 
Boston and Portland, thus making the entire cost of tickets, from Boston to 
Cleveland and back to Boston, only $17.00. The tickets on the Grand Trunk 
road will allow the holders to stop at any of the stations, at pleasure. As a 
certain number of tickets must be sold in order to secure the very low rate 
offered, all persons who purpose to avail themselves of the offer are particularly 
requested to signify their purpose as early as possible to D. B. Hagar, Salem, 
Mass. 

Those who may desire to visit Niagara Falls can do so at an additional ex- 
pense of $3.50. Ifthey visit the Falls on the way to Cleveland, they will leave 
the railroad at Toronto, cross to Lewiston by steamer “ City of Toronto,” proceed 
by the New York Central R. R. to the Falls, thence by the N. York Central to 
Buffalo, and from there to Detroit by the Grand Trunk road. Ifthey prefer to 
visit the Falls on returning from Cleveland, they will take the same course in re- 
verse order. 

Free return tickets will be given at Cleveland by the officers of the National 
Teachers’ Association to persons who go to the Conventions at Cleveland over 
the following roads: Evansville and Crawfordsville; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis; Cleveland, Mt. Vernon, and Delaware; Indian- 
apolis, Peru, and Chicago; Hannibal and St. Joseph; and Toledo, Wabash 
and Western. 

Round trip tiekets can be obtained as follows: The Northern Central road 
will sell tickets from Baltimore to Harrisburg and back, at $3.25. 

The Pennsylvania Central road will sell tickets at about two cents a mile to 
those persons only who present at any of the stations an “ order” obtained from 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa, All 
persons, whether residents of Pennsylvania or any other State, who wish to go to 
Cleveland over the Penn. Central road, must write in advance to Mr. Wickers- 
ham for the required “ order.” 

The Louisville and Nashville, and the Louisville and Memphis roads, and 
their branches, will sell half-fare excursion tickets at their several stations. Per- 
sons from points not on the line of these roads, who may have occasion to pass 
over them on their way to Cleveland, must previously obtain from Mr. A. P. 
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Marble, Secretary of National Teachers’ Association, Worcester, Mass., a cer- 
tificate showing that they are entitled to purchase said tickets . 

On application to A. J. Rickoff, Esq., Supt. Schools in Cleveland, orders can 
be obtained which will enable the holders to purchase excursion tickets on the 
following roads, at about two-thirds regular fare. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago; and Cleveland and Pittsburgh, at one- 
half regular fare. Milwaukee and St. Paul ; Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific ; 
also St. Louis and New Orleans Packet Line. 

Arrangements with other lines are in progress. 

DANIEL B. HAGAR (Salem, Mass.), 


President. 
A, P. MARBLE (Worcester, Mass.), 


Secretary. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Worcester, Mass., at Mechanics’ Hall, July 27, 28, and 29. 

WepneEspDAyY, 27.— The meeting will be organized at eleven o'clock, A. 
M. Address of welcome by the Mayor of the City. The opening exercises 
will be followed by the transaction of business. 

246 P.M. A paper upon “ The Duty of our larger Towns to support 
Evening Schools,” will be read by Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres. of Tufts 
College. This paper will be followed by a discussion. 

4 P.M. Mr. L. W. Mason, Instructor of Music in the Boston Primary 
Schools, will illustrate his method of teaching. 

8 P. M. A Lecture on “ Poetry in Education,” will be delivered by 
Rev. J. L. Diman, Prof. of History and Political Economy, in Brown’s 
University. 

TuurspAy, July 28,9 A.M. A paper “ On the relation of Academies,” 
by Rev. Charles Hammond, Principal of Monson Academy. This paper will 
be followed by a discussion. 

104¢ A. M. Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College, 
will illustrate his methods of teaching Moral Science. 

31¢ P.M. A paper on “ The Bible in Common Schools,” by Rev. Andrew 
P. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard University. 

4 P.M. Discussion. Subject, —“*How to Cultivate a sense of honor among 
pupils.” 

8P.M. Lecture by Dr. George B. Loring, of Salem, Mass. 

Fray, July 29th,9 A. M. A paper. Subject—“A general Course 
of study,” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson. A discussion will follow. 

10}¢ A.M. Discussion. Subject,— Any of the preceding topics. 

216 A. M. Business Meeting. Election of Officers, 

3 P. M. Paper on “Compulsory School attendance,” by Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary of the Board of Education of Mass. 

8 P. M. Addresses by Prominent Educators. 
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The hospitalities of the Citizens will be extended to the Ladies. Hotel 
accommodations will be found at the “ Bay State,” at $3.00 a day; at the 
“Waldo House,” and the ‘* Exchange,” at $2.50 a day. There are good 
private boarding houses at less rates. A Committee will be at the Hall to 
receive the ladies, and introduce them to the hospitalities of the Citizens. 

The Secretary will furnish Return Tickets to those who come over the 
following railroads: Worcester and Nashua; Providence and Worcester; 
Boston and Albany ; Eastern; Boston and Maine; Portsmouth, Saco, and Port- 
land; Portland and Kennebec; Grand Trunk; New London and Northern; 
Providence, Warren and Bristol; Conn. River; Housatonic; Taunton and 
New Bedford; Cape Cod; Old Colony and Newport; B. C. and Fitchburg. 

The Directors are hereby notified that a Stated Meeting will be held at 
Mechanics’ Hall, July 27, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


S. S. GREENE, President. 
D. W. JONES, Secretary. 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


[From the American Educational Monthly.] 
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The National School Superintendents’ Ass ociation will not issue a programme 
the present year. A business meeting of the Association will be held at Cleve- 
land, on the afternoon of August 16. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Jutrus ErcuBerG has been appointed Supervisor of Musical Instruction in 
the Boston Schools at a salary of $3,300; Joseru B. SHARLAND, instructor in 
the first class of the Grammar Schools, at a salary of $3,000; H.S. ALEXANDER, 
in the second class, at asalary of $2,000; H. E. Hott, in the lower classes, at 
a salary of $2,500; Lutaer W. Mason, io the Primary schools, at a salary 
of $2,500; and Hiram WILpk, in the schools of Ward XVI., formerly Dorches- 
ter, at a salary of $2,000. Those who receive $2,000, devote four-fifths of the 
time the schools are in session to teaching; the others, the whole of the time. 

Tue Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School have arranged the salaries of 
teachers for the ensuing year as follows: Ww. C. CoLLar, master, $3,500; M 
Grant DANIELL, sub-master, $2,500; Miss M. H. Co_tpurn, assistant, $1,200. 

Wma. T. ApAms (Oliver Optic) has sailed for Europe. He will visit 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Austria, Greece and Turkey. ‘The readers of Our 
Boys and Girls will bear from him from week to week. 

Hosea H. Lincoin, Master of the Lyman School, delivered the address in 
the Cemetery at East Boston, on Decoration day. The East Boston Advocate 
says, ‘ One of the most noticeable features of this address, aside from its excel- 
lence of style, sentiment, and solid character, was the clear and distinct enun- 
ciation” of Mr. Lincoln. 

GENERAL Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, is preparing a report to 
show the advantages of education as a preventive of crime; and, as material 
therefor, he desires reports from reformatory schools and similar institutions 
throughout the country, to be sent to him free of postage. 

CorneLt University has just received a gift of $42,000 in cash — one half 
from Hon. William Kelly of Rhinebeck, and the balance from two other friends 
of the institution. Mr. Kelly’s gift will be applied to the purchase of mathemat- 
ical works; the rest for books on agriculture, veterinary surgery, natural history, 
architecture, and civil engineering. 


Dr. J. D. Russ, late Superintendent of the New York Institution for the 
Blind, has invented three alphabets for the use of blind persons. They are con- 


sidered more easy to learn, and more concise, than the blind alphabet now m 
use. 
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The first is an alphabet without convertible characters; every one represents 
a specific sound. The second is a dot alphabet of syllables, which is to be used 
for such syllables as are more frequently used, like the, ing, or, st. These alpha- 
bets are to be used with our common spelling. 

The third consists of words alone, to be used for purposes of greater condensa- 
tion. 

There are two apparent advantages to Mr. Russ’s alphabets. They occupy 
less space on the paper than the common alphabet now in use, and the printing 
can be done on both sides of the paper. Being phonetic, they can be employed 
in different countries with equal facility. 


Tue MARBLE Bust of the late President Hitchcock, which cost $1,000, is 
now ready to be seen at the observatory buildings at Amherst College. It proves 
very satisfactory tothe many friends of the late President. 

Sorpa1a Smiru, of Hatfield, left by will $300,000 to found a college for 
young women, It is to bear the name of Smith College. If Northampton will 
contribute $2,500 within two years, it will be located there; otherwise at Hat- 
field. Without giving the preference to any sect or denomination, all the educa- 
tion and all the discipline shall be pervaded by the spirit of the Christian relig- 
ion. ‘The first trustees are Charles E. Forbes and Osmyn Baker of Northamp- 
ton, Rev. John M. Greene of Lowell, Professors W. 5. Tyler and Julius H 
Seelye of Amherst College, and Edward A. Park of Andover, William B, 
Washburn of Greenfield, Joseph White of Williamstown, Rev. B. G. Northrup 
of New Haven, Edward B, Gillett of Westfield, and George W. Hubbard of 
Hatfield. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tuer PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD: a Manual for Self-Instruction in Fried- 
rich Froebel’s Educational Principles, and a Practical Guide to Kinder-Gart- 
ners. By Edward Wiebé. With seventy-four plates of illustrations. Parts 
I., Il. and III. Springfield: Milton, Bradley & Co. 

The Kinder-garten method of instruction has received its full share of ridicule, 
or rather what has passed for the Kinder-garten method, for the method itself 
has been but little understood. Those who have seen the results accomplished 
by teachers truly educated in Froebel’s system, cannot hesitate to accord to it 
the highest praise. We welcome every attempt to extend a knowledge of its 
principles, 

The work before us is a valuable one in this direction. We commend it to 
those interested in the instruction of the little ones. It is handsomely printed 
and illustrated. 

Tue Biste 1x tHE Pusiic Scnoors. Library of Education. Vol. V. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price, 25 cents, postpaid to any ad- 
dress. 

This little volume contains selections from the writings of eminent men upon 
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this important topic; selections from the press, and judicial decisions. It con- 
tains much valuable information in a condensed form, and is within every one’s 
reach. The publishers could make the book a little more serviceable by giving 
a table of contents, 


Pur Yourseir in wis Prace, By Charles Reade. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. This latest production of a writer who has gained a high place in 
public estimation, comes to us in three forms, all fully illustrated; and all at 
prices which would have been satisfactory in those days even, when books were 
cheap. The first is an octavo in paper covers; the second, the same bound in 
cloth; the third, a very neat library edition. 


ALASKA AND ITS Resources: by William H. Dall, Director of the Scien- 
tific Corps of the late Western Union Telegraph Expedition. 8vo., pp. 628. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Whatever has been ascertained in regard to Alaska may be found in this vol- 
ume. Part I. gives an account of the author’s explorations of the Yukon terri- 
tory. His party enjoyed unusual facilities for explorations, and was the first that 
had ever descended the Yukon River from the Upper Yukon tothe sea. This river 
is about 2,000 miles long, and is navigable by steamboats three-fourths of its 
length. In some portions of its course it is twenty miles wide. This narrative is 
exceedingly interesting, not only from its details of personal adventure, but also 
from the great amount of information it imparts. 

Part II. is devoted to an account of the history, geography, inhabitants, and re- 
sources of Alaska. An appendix gives a glossary, various tables of population: 
miscellaneous statistics, meteorology, latitude and longitude of various points, 
natural history, etc. ‘The illustrations are from Mr. Dall’s original sketches, or 
from the objects themselves. The map which accompanies the volume, is the 
most reliable map of the territory that has yet been issued. 

Those who look upon Alaska as an expanse of ice and snow, for which Uncle 
Sam has fooled away his money, will be surprised at the resources of the terri- 
tory. It is hardly a place where one would care to settle down to agricultural 
life ; but the fisheries, the fur trade, the exhaustless ice crop, the mineral deposits 
will some day more than pay back the sum invested. Mr. Seward’s purchase 
will turn out not so bad a one after all. 

In typography, illustration, quality of paper, style of binding, this is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome volume; in correct description, in amount of information, in 
reliability of statement, an exceedingly valuable one to whoever is interested in 


that northwest corner of the continent, over which now floats the “strips and 
stars.” 





NOTICE. 


Tur semi-monthly meetings held at the Educational Room are suspended till 
September. 
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